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AGRLEGULTURS, The applicants for premiums for the best culti- | acre, and instead of ploughing, only harrowed 
| vated farms this year, are Mr Daniel Putnam, of | among the corn, and at the last harrowing sowed 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING | Danvers, and Mr Nathaniel J. Bennet, of Fra- | it with grass seed, and in the spring rolled the 


AGRICULTURE. 
REPORT ON FARMS. 

The committee of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
to whom was referred the applications for premi- 
ums for the best cultivated farms, respectfully 
report,— 

That only two claims for premiums for the best 


cultivated farms have been exhibited the present | 


year, and they regret that they cannot recommend 
the allowance of either of them. 





When premiums | 


mingham. 
contains eighty acres, about thirtythree of which 
are suitable for tillage ; one is irrigated land, one 


} 


| 


Mr Putnam’s farm is in Danvers: ground, and it yielded 55 bushels of corn and 20 


of potatoes, and the next summer two tons of 


clover, His crops of hay and oats appear to have 


gravelled, and ten wet or peat meadow, and the | been rather small, 22 tons of hay on ]7acres, 1 1-2 
remainder too rocky for any use but pasturing. | tons on the irrigated land, and 1 1-2 tons on the 


Your committee have careful'y examined and 
considered the statement exhibited by Mr Putnam, 
and, although it furnishes proof of good husbandry 
and careful observation, they have not been able 
to discern anything novel or uncommon in his 
manner of preparing his land, planting, or sowing 


for this object were first instituted, some years | his seed, or dressing or harvesting his crops, or in 


since, the ‘Trustees thought, and your committee | the management of his dairy. 


Of the latter he 


still believe, that they would highly promote the| has indeed given very little information, beyond 


interests of agriculture, if experienced, well in- 
formed, practical farmers could be induced to 
become applicants for them, and exhibit state- 
ments of their manger of cultivating their farms, 
and the products they obtained. ‘This statement, 
to be useful, it is obvious, must be somewhat 
particular, so that farmers of less knowledge and 
experience, by reading might readily understand 
it, and, if they chose, conform their own practice 
to it. It might in that case, it was thought, serve 
both as a model and a practical lecture on the 
good husbandry of a farm similar to his own. 
This was the view of the Trustees. They were 
aware that keeping an account, and preparing 
stich a statement, would cost the applicant some 
labor and trouble, and to render this light as pos- 
sible, they dispensed with actual surveys, weigh- 
ings and measurings, and only required the 
statements to be made according to the applicant’s 
best judgment and belief. They intended a'so 
that th» premium should be a liberal indemnifica- 
tion for all his labor and trouble, as well as a 
testimonial of his eminence in the honorable 
profession of an agriculturist, and these consider- 
ations, coupled with the consciousness that they 
were conferring valuable benefits on their less 
informed brethren, it was hoped would induce 
our most skilful farmers to become competitors 
for the premiums. These expectations, however, 
have not been realized, and it may perhaps be 
thought, that the Trustees should consider it an 
indication of public opinion that the object of 
these premiums is not so valuable, and that the 
difficulty of keeping and exhibiting an account of 
the management and crops of a farm is greater 
than they have supposed. Your committee, how- 
ever, are still firmly persuaded that these premi- 
ums are eminently calculated to advance the 
interests of agriculture, and that, after a little 
practice, the difficulty of preparing the statement 
required will be found much less than is imagined, 
and they, therefore, recommend the continuance 
of the premiums another year, and that they 
should be so liberal as fully to indemnify the 
applicants fur all the labor and trouble of keeping 
the necessary account, and preparing and exhibi- 
ting their statements. 





stating the quantity of butter made and milk sold, 
which were by no means large for seven cows 
that he kept. His crops taken together were 
respectable, but none of them remarkable, except 
his Indian corn and apples. According to his 
statement he had 719 bushels of ears upon four 
acres and one eighth; fiftyfour bushels of what 
he calls Phinney corn, and 655 of brindled corn. 
Two bushels of the ears of each were slhielled, 
and the Phinney corn was found to yield a bushel 
and a quart of shelled corn, at the rate of fiftynine 
bushels an acre, while the brindled corn yielded 
more than a bushel and two quarts of shelled corn, 
and at the rate of more than ninetyfive bushels to 
the acre. This was a great crop, if there was no 
mistake in the estimate, such as we have not 
unfrequently heard of, but rarely have seen veri- 
fied, and if the whole had been shelled and had 
yielded at the same rate, Mr P. would bave been 
well entitled to the premium upon this article, on 
producing the proof required. ‘The difference in 
the product of these two sorts of corn is deserving 
notice. No further description is given of the 
Phinney corn ; the brindled is said to have con- 
sisted mostly of the gight rowed ears. His or- 
chard consists of 240 grafted apple trees, and 25 
of natural fruit, and from these he gathered 200 
barrels of winter apples, and 340 bushels of inferior 
winter and summer apples. The land on which 
his corn was raised was ploughed in the autumn, 
and on part manure was spread before ploughing, 
and immediately turned under the sod, and upon 
the other part a like quantity was spread in the 
spring, and ploughed in across the furrow, but 
not so deep as to disturb the first furrow. Mr P. 
says, that in preparing bis land for a crop of corn, 
for two years past, he has practised spreading 
part of the manure on the grass in the fall, and 
turning it under the sod, and the other part in the 
spring on the furrow, and cross-ploughing it in, 
and that he has found no difference in the effect. 
Ife spread seventeen eords of manure on the four 
and an eighth acres, and put sixteen cords more 
into the hills at planting; the whole, as is under- 
stood, being a compost of barn dung and meadow 
mud. His practice has been to raise little or no 
hills about his corn, and in 1834 he planted an 





gravelled meadow, and six on the ten acres, and 
52 1-2 bushels of oats on 3 1-2 acres, but these 
are said to have been beat down by rain, It is 
worthy of observation, that Mr Putnam fed bits 
swine in the autumn with apples boiled with cob 
meal, and with the wash of his dairy, which fatted 
them well, and he did not use half as much meal 
as in former years. If further experience shall 
prove that swine may be well futted with apples 
and a small mixture of meal, it will be a cheap 
food with many farmers, and an economical sub- 
stitute for potatoes and corn. The committee 
are pleased to observe that no ardent spirit, wine, 
cider, beer, or tobacco, were used on Mr Putnam's 
farm, but that milk was the common drink of his 
laborers, in the field and at the table, during the 
whole year. 

On the whole, the committee consider Mr Put. 
nam entitled to much credit as an agriculturist; 
and, although they do not perceive in his state- 
ment that excellence and superiority in his man- 
ner of cultivating his farm, that would justify the 
Society in reconimending it as a model for others, 
or in granting him the premium, they recommend 
that fifty dollars be given him as a gratuity, 

Mr Bennet, the other applicant’s farm, is situate 
in Framingham ; contains 96 acres, exclusive of 
woodland, of which eighty is suitable for tillage, 
and is also improved for mowing and pasturing 
in rotation, five natural, and ten rec'ammed mead- 
ow. The soil generally is a dark loam, and rather 
moist. The committee have carefully examined 
Mr Bennet’s statement. It shews him to be one 
of the many respectable farmers in this town; 
but it is not perceived that it exhibits any method 
of cultivating or improving land, making or apply- 
ing manures, or any rotation of crops, that is not 
generally understood and practised by our good 
farmers, tile states, that he planted the last year 
five acres with Indian corn, and potatoes round 
the borders ; that the land was plonghed in the 
fall, and twenty loads to the acre of a compost of 
barn manure mixed with a portion of sand, were 
carried out and laid in heaps upon it, and in the 
spring it was spread and harrowed in, and ten 
loads more to the acre of a like compost were 
carried out, mixed with ashes made in his house 
during the winter, and then used for covering (as 
he calls it) the corn. Neither the proportion ot 
sand, nor the quantity in a load, are stated. He 
says, there were gathered from this field, 295 
bushels of corn, and 300 of potatoes, which your 
committee consider a very good crop. Mr B. laid 
down last year three and a half acres of land, on 
which he had raised corn the year before, two 
acres with tea wheat, and an acre and a balf with 
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rye, which yielded thirtytwo bushels of the for- | more in character with the vile trash which they 


mer, and only fifteen of the latter, Hight or ten | 
quarts of timothy and ten pounds of clover only | 
were sown, because, he says, he thought more | 
would bind his land oul, as he eal's it, but he | 
assigns no reason for not adding red top, unless it | 
may be supposed the same is applicable. Mr B.! 
says, that he has sometime sowed grass seed alone, 
but he never perceived that the grass was any | 
better than’ when he sowed it with grain. His | 
erops of hay appear rather small, 40 tous upon 36 
acres of upland, and 22 tons of indiiferent hay, 
upon l5acres of meadow. He says he has usually 
kept from 12 to 16 cows, and one or two yoke of 
oxen and a horse in summer, and from 25 to 30 
head of cattle in the winter. The last year he 
kept only four cows, and has omitted to give aby 
account of his manner of making butter or cheese, 
or of the quantiiy. He ke; t four swine, sows to 
bring him pigs, which he says he fatted on apples 
and milk, and killed in September, and that they 
weighed 900 Ibs., further proof that apples may be 
profitably used to fatten hogs, In raising calves, 
his practice has been to put two to a cow, and let 
them suck five weeks, and then turn them into a| 
good pasture, with other young cattle, by whose 
example they sooner learn to ext grass. Mr B. 
also has adopted the commendable practice of 
using no ardent spirits in carrying on his farm. 

Your committee have voticed the articles they 
think most deserving attention in Mir Bennet’s 
statement; and although many exhibit evidence 
of good and successful busbaudry, they are not 
able to discover anything in his manner of culti- 
vating and managing his farm, so different and 
euperor to the common practice of good farmers, 
as to entitle Lim to the premium for the best cul- 
tivated farm. 





(From the Farmer and Gardener.) 
CHINESE MULBERRY, 
Linnean Botanic Garden, ) 
Feb. 29, 1835. § 

Mr E. P. Rogverrts :—Noticing an article in 
your paper of the 23d inst. on the Morus Multi- 
caulis, we will hastily pen a few lines, stating eur 
views in a summary manner. First, we consider 
the Morus Multicaulis as an entirely disiinet 
species from Morus Alba, and consequently we 
feel well assured that it will produce precisely its 
like from the seed — this being the character of a 
species, and even being the case in many instances 
with strongly marked varieties. 

The Chinese seed sown last season did not pro- 
duce plants of the Morus Multicaulis, end there- 
fore it has been asserted, that its seed would not 
produce the identical tres. We should suppose 
the first point to be decided would be, was the 
Chinese seed the genuine Morus Nulticautis? It 
is of course well known that Morus Alba is a 
native of China, and far more common there than 
any other species, and is it not, therefore, most 
probable that they sent that which was most 


. 





readily procurable ? 
arisen from a supposition that because the soed | 
came from China, it must of course ; roduce that | 
variety which we designate as Chinese, whereas 
there are several specics and innumerable varieties 
in China. For our part, what surprises us most | 
is that the seed produced Mulberry irees of any 
variety, for had it produced some noxious weed, | 
like the tea seed announced some time ago as so 
flourishing in North Carolina, it would have been | 


The error appears to haye | 


have hitherto sent as valuable seeds, We will 
mention an instance that occurred with ourselves. 
After making trial of numerous importations of 
Chinese seeds, and finding them worthless, a friend 
presented us with sixty gilt China jars, each con- 
taining a different species of seed, which had 
beeu obtained expressly for him by his agent at 
Cauton, We expressed doubts, but these were 
silenced, and the beautiful gilded jars aided to put 
them to rest, as we conceived none but the most 
valuable sceds would be put up in so careful and 
expensive « manner. We planted them with 
great care, but lo! only three or four kinds ever 
vegetated, and these were the common red Cocks- 
comb, an Acacia, and some noxious weeds.— 
The original Mo- 
rus Multicaulis tree introduced to America, is still 
growing in our nursery, and it and others have 
produced fruit, which was dark red, or black, and 
if we recollect right, the flavor was not unpleasant. 
We have now in our possession seeds of the Morus 
Multicaulis, and also seeds hybridized between it 
and another very superior large leaved variety, of 
much hardier character. ‘The quantity of each 
is so small that we shall retain it forour own 
sowing. Applicants for seed will not, however, 
have to wait many years before the supply will be 
abundant. We have heard it even intimated that 
the tree did not produce seed, whereas the reason 
why seed is not already plentiful is sufficiently 
So great has been the demand for the 
trees, and such is the ease of propagation from 
cuttings, that scarcely any trees have been allowed 
to retain branches for fruit bearing, the new wood 
which should produce fruit having been converted 
into scions, ‘ihis explanation alone wil] account 
for the present deficiency of seed, which will be- 
come plentiful enough as soon as a portion of the 
trees are allowed to attain ample dimensions. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
Wma. Prince & Sons. 


Please excuse this digression. 


obvious. 





Improveo Cuixna Hoo.—Friend Tucker :— 
While perusing your useful paper, I have observed 
some interesting remarks on the management of 
hogs, improved breeds, raising, feeding, fattening, 
&c., but have not as yet found a parallel to a small 
boned, and short legged pig, of the improved Chi- 
na breed, which we butchered last month, being 
eight menths and six days old, and weighed (after 
being dressed) 345 Ibs. anf sold to David Carson, 


! 7 - = . 
Dalton, Mass., for 7 1-2 cents per 1b., amounting 


to $25 87 1-2. 

‘This pig had the same fare as our common 
store pigs, until October, then be was taken into 
the pen, and shared with our fatting hogs about 
two months, fed three times a day, on boiled po- 
tatoes, mashed with a little corn meal, and some 
kitchen or dairy slop suilicient to give a good 
relish, and permitted to ferment a littie before 
feeding. Then fed on corn meal, with a little 
wash from the kitchen for about four weeks, ma- 


| king abowt three months time of fatting; we then 


=) 
found his legs incapable of sustaining the weight 


Lof his body, with any degree of safety; for a sure 
‘aud speedy remedy for this, the knife was found 


effectual.—“ C. FL Cl’ in Gen. Far. 





Woams on Carevaors.—Having for many years 
been troubled more or less, every year, with the 
worms on my cabbage, and having, after many 
experiments, at length found a perfect remedy and 





—————— — 


certain cure, | communicate it to you for the ben. 
efit of the public. These voracious reptiles are 
most numerous and most destructive to the cab. 
bage, about the time it begins to head — at which 
time, take of green Elder leaves, (in quantity pro. 
portioned to the number of cabbages on which 
there are worms,) put them in a tub or mortar, 
and beat them well, after which pour in cold water 
until perfectly covered, let them stand in this 
situation about twentyfour hours, after which, take 
as many as you can well hold in your two hands, 
and sprinkle it on each one of the heads attacked: 
and if, perchance, there should be down in the 
leaves, below the head, some hidden vermip, 
which do not get any of the above described 
medicine, repeat it, once will be suffieient; and 
after this has been carefully done, they will very 
soon all drop off and expire. —Cor. of Ten. Far. 





Moprs or preparinG Foop ror Carrie, &e.— 
1. Mix coarse straw and similar coarse materials 
with about one third the quantity of hay, sprin- 
kle over it a small quantity of brine, pass the 
whole through a cutting machine, and feed it out 
in large deep troughs, and none of it will be 
wasted by being trodden under foot. A very 
large quantity may be prepared at a time, if found 
convenient to do so, 

2. Fill a large light box with any desired quan. 
tity of chopped cornstalks, with about one twenty 
fifth part their bulk of coarsely ground meal mixed 
equally through them. Let steam pass into them 
from a boiler for an bour, and they will then form 
a most nutritious and palatable food for cattle, 
especially for milk cows. Or the meal may be 
boiled with a large quantity of water, and then 
poured, while boiling hot, upon the chopped food, 
without steaming. In both cases a small quantity 
of salt should be sprinkled over them. 

Every means of saving hay is of vital importance 
to the farmer, for it is far more pleasant to be able 
to sell hay at ten or fifteen dollars a ton, than to 
purchase it at that price to keep alive a herd of 
starving cattlke.—Gen. Far. 





To cure THE SweLuine OF THE ‘THROAT IN 
Hogs.—In order to contribute to the usefulness 
of your valuable periodical, and to inform the 
public of what I find from experience to be an 
infallible care for a certain disease with hogs, viz. 
the swelling of the throat, | herewith send you a 
recipe for this disease, with a desire that you pub- 
lish the same in your work, if you deem it of any 
import, and the same meets your approbation., 

‘Take of molasses one half a pint and a table 
spoon full of hogs’ lard, to this add of brimsten: 
a piece an inch in length. Melt it over the fire. 
and when coid, or in a liquid state, drench th: 
hog with it, and nine times out of ten it will be 
found to have the desired effect, 

My hogs were affected with this disease during 
the past year, and [ found the above to be eflec- 
tive when all things else failed.—Cor. of Far. Reg. 


How to supcr Cusromers.—A merchant who 
has acquired considerable of this world’s gain by 
his attention to business, Jately informed us how 
to decide whether a man was fit to be trusted or 
not. He said, whenever he saw a farmer come 
in, riding or driving a good fat horse, he knew he 
could be relied upon. If his horse was poor, he 
knew him careless and inattentive to his contracts. 


— Maine Far. 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) j 


IRRIGATION OF MEADOWS. 


The advantages of this operation must be obvi- 
cus to every one who has observed the luxuriance | 
of the grass in swales and low grounds which | 
are kept moist by streams; and an additional | 
proof is furnished: by the light crops of hay on 
dry knol's. The following account of a simple 
and efficacious mode of performing it, it is copied | 
from Sutclif’s Travels in North America. “ Sn | 
many parts of North America, and particularly in| 
this neighborhood, (vicinity of Philadelphia,) it is 
the practice of many farmers to reserve about 15) 
or 20 acres of land for hay, which they continue | 
to mow from one generation to another, many of} 
them laying on but little or no manure ; but taking | 
the advantage of situation where the land may be | 
easily irrigated or overspread with water from 
time to time. By this means they obtain heavy | 
crops of grass, without the aid of manure, and | 
thus supply themselves with winter fodder at an 
easy expense. On inquiring of two very respect- 
able farmers, they informed me, that, upon an | 
average, they got about two and a half tons per 
acre, each year, upon this plan. The Jand usually 
chosen for this purpose, is not a dead flat or 
marshy land, but commonly the two sides of a 
narrow valley of easy ascent on each hand, having | 
a small stream running through the bottom.—_ 
When the land is to be watered, the stream at the 
upper end of the valley is diverted from its natural 
bed, and is conducted in rarrow channels along | 
each side of the valley, on as high ground as the | 
head of the stream will admit; and by placing 
obstructions to the current of the streams, in dif- 
ferent parts of the artificial channels, the water | 
continues to trickle down the sides of the valley, | 
so as plentifully and regularly to water the roots 
ofthe grass, but not in such quantitise as to cover | 
the herbage.” 

We observe that some writers recommend the 
admission of the water upon the meadow not till | 
late in spring. ‘This is undoubtedly an error. | 

| 
{ 
| 


| 


| 
One of the chief uses of irrigation is to convey, by | 
means of the water, fertilizing matter over the 
surface, in order to enrich it. Consequently the | 
greatest benefit from this cause, is to be derived 
When the streams are high and muddy, and filled | 
with fertilizing substances. For the same reason, | 
streams from cow yards, dung heaps, &c. should | 
be conducted over the surface of meadows. And, 
asin many places, our public roads are made of 
the richest materials, streams filled with their 
washings may sometimes be turned upon: grass 
lands with the greatest advantage. 

For the same reason also, the water, especially 
where the artificial stream is of any considerable 
size, should be conducted by a very gradual de- 
scent, so as to form a slow current, as it is ouly 
then that it deposits the matter which it contains. 
“If water intended for irrigation moves slowly, 
it leaves its riches behind it: if it rans rapidly, it 
carries away the farmer’s riches with it.’ 

In order that the artificial channels may be 
made with a regular and very slight descent, an 
instrument for taking levels is absolutely necessary. 
This may be a horizontal rod (with points for sight 
at each end) kept level by means of a plumb line 


| be @ little descent in the channel, the stakes must! 


stakes, the level is determined. 


|a part of the bank; a safer and more uniform | 


{ . 7 . 
ed the following gentlemen officers, viz : 


| Alleghany, 2d do; L. Bradish, of Franklin, 3d do ; 


'son of Broome, and J. J Viele, of Rensselaer, Sec- 


chines, or in other departments of husbandry, or 


the centre of a sinall square board; the vessel is 
placed on this, and may be made level by inserting | 
wedges under it. ‘This will be found more con- | 
venient than the former instrument. In using it, | 
it may be placed ona spot of ground three or four 
feet lower than the intended channel, and, ooking 
across the suriace of the water, observe the line | 
where it strikes the ground. Let another person 
place small stakes at convenient distances along 
this: line ; and through these stakes the channel | 


isto be cut. In order, however, that there may 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be varied accordingly. Another way of using it 
is to place it at the bead of the intended channel, 
measure its height above the surface of the ground, | 
and observe at what places on the ground it strikes | 
a mark, on a rod held by another person, at an | 
equal height from the surface. Another way of! 
taking a level is to make a small dam in the 
stream, at each end of this dam to insert perpen- 
dicularly, a stake in the water, so that the top of| 


‘each may be precisely the same distance above 
. ) 


the surface; by looking across the tops of these | 





The water is generally taken from the channel | 


. . . | 
by causing it to overflow the bank, or by removing | 
method of doing it, is to place small beams in the 
bank with holes in them, through which the water | 
may flow. 





New Yorx AGricutrurat Convenrion,—A 
numerously attended agricultural convention met 
at Albany, New York, on the 8th ult. and appoint- 


J. Buel, of Albany, President; C. Wendell, of 
Washington, Ist Vice President; J. McCall, of 


P. Patterson, of Genesee, 4th do; D. S. Dickin- | 


retaries, 

The convention adopted a report, and memo- 
rial to the legislature. The resolutions accom- 
panying and forming a component part of the re- 
port specify the ohjects which the convention de- 
sire to advance. They recommend: 

Ist. That the legislature should make an ap- 
propriation of public money, to excite industry 
and emulation in agriculture, to reward those who 
make important discoveries in labor saving ma- 


who improve or extend useful methods of culti- 
vation. 

2d. That the legislature should offer a premium 
for the discovery of a perfect preventive or reme- 
dy for the the ravages of the wheat worm. 

3d. That the friends of agricultural impreve- 
ment throughout the state co-operate with the 
convention in endeavors to obtain the legislative 
aid asked, and that they form an agricultural so- 
ciety in each county. 

4th That the existing laws relative to roads 
and bridges, sbould be altered and amended. 

5th. That the state agricultural papers should 
be encouraged, 

6th. That a geological survey of the state 
should be made. 

7th. That provision be made by the legislature, 





suspended alongside of another rod attached per- | to encourage the growth and manufacture of silk. 
pendicularly to the former rod. Or a level may 
be made with a broad shallow vessel filled to the 
brim with water; this vessel may be supported 
on a stand made by inverting a staff in a hole in 


8th. That the elementary books on Agriculture 
‘and Horticulture, should be introduced into the 
| . 
/common schools as reading books. 


held iu Albeny,on the first thursday of February 
next. 

Before the convention adjourned, they organi- 
zed a central committee of corres;ondence, and 
recommended the formation of auxilliary conmit- 
tees in each of the countics.— Balt. Farmer. 


Seitedliaarnanale 
‘Prom the Baltimore Parmer. 

We published, some months since, a descrip- 
tion of the apparatus used by the Hon, Charles 
A. Barnitz, of York, Pennsylvania, for boiling 
food for his stock, and from the deservedly bigh 
reputation of that gentleman as a scientific and 


| practical farmer, combined with its very moderate 


cost, it created no little attention, and we have had 
several inquiries made of us to kuow, whether it 
were possible that efficient fixtures could be put 
up for so trifling an amount; but the most amu- 
sing of all the inquiries was one built upon a mis- 
taken construction of that gentleman’s deserip- 
tion, which, by the bye, was so plain and easily 
understood that he that run might read. But to 
dissolve the doubts built np in the imagination of 
our correspondent, we addressed a letter to Mr 
Barnitz, asking an explanation, which will be 
found below in the form of a description, and 
Which he gave us with that promptness and cor- 
diality of feeling which is at once so honorable to 
the donor and so grateful to the recipient of favors. 
For ourself, and in the name of the agricultural 
community, Whom upon this as upon numerous 
other occasions he lias benefitted so much, we 
tender him our sincere thanks, 


CHEAP BOILING APPARATUS, 


“Take a kettle or vessel of the capacity of for- 
ty gallons ; (the cas* iron kettles are to be had at 
every hardware store, or foundry) place one of 
them overasmall draft or flue about a foot square, 
and carry the flue up behind the vess¢] in the 
shape of a chimney— made so that the greatest 
possible heat may be in contact at the bottom, and 
back part of the kettle. A rough board shed is 
put round the whole to shelter it, say about eight 
feet square, and the chimney is topped out above 
the roof of this shed. 

In about two hours a hogshead of slop may be 
had from boiled potatoes, or refuse vegetables, 
which, with a litthke mixture of corn meal and salt, 
will furnish aday’s keep for 40 or 50 pigs, of the 
most nourishing, healthy and economical kind.” 

The expense of this fixture is stated in the for- 
mer account at $8, and we would ask, will any 
farmer or planter, who has any stock worth speak- 
ing of, to feed, be longer without such a conveni- 
ence? If he consults his interest, he certainly 
willnot. There is hardly a farmer in the country 
that could not set up one himself, and save at 
least one-third of its expense, so that the cost of 
it is hardly worthy of being entertained at all. 

Digrusion or Knowxeper.—A royal Sardin- 
ian edict was promulgated, so lately as 1825, 
which forbade every person from learning to read 
or write, who could not prove the possession of 
property above the value of fifteen hundred livres. 
‘Yo become a student, the possession of an income 
of the same sum is necessary. 





The barley crop of the town of Pompey, N. Y. 
is estimated to have yielded the farmers of that 





9th. ‘That another agricultural convention be 


town this season, more than $60,00. 
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(From the Ohio Keview ) 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 


If you think the enclosed worthy a place in 
your columns, you are at liberty to insert it. 

Having seen much published upon the subject 
of raising ruta baga, all of which has fallen short 


ef the crop | took last fall from a small piece of 


ground, f am induced to give, not only the amount, 
but the manner cultivating. To give the 
amount alone of any particular crop, without the 
manner of cultivating, is no benefit to any one, 

{ had a piece of dry sandy land, facing the 
south, which I wished to prepare for a fruit gar- 
den, and make more rich and level than I could 
do by ploughing. [therefore covered the ground 
about an inch thick with manure, and with a 
spade dug and turned in the whole, to the full 
depth of the spade, taking care that each load was 
covered as svon as possible after spreading, to 
prevent loss by evaporation. ‘This was done, or 
finished, the 5th of June. I then waited until I 
discevered indications of rain, which I think was 
en the 10th of the same month, when I imme- 
diately took a hand with me and commenced 
raking the ground with an iron rake. I next took 
a large rake, made of three inch scantling, with 
five teeth, fifteen inches apart, and having a man 
to hold, drew it across the ground, the direction 
which I wished to have the rows run, making 
five marks. After that, we placed one outside 
tooth in one outside mark, making four marks, 
until the whole was completed. I then dropped 
the seed quite thick in every row, except the last 
enmht, where I skipped every other row, leaving 
thei thirty inches apart, instead of fifteen. They 
ecne up ina very few days. I then took of gyp- 
suin one part, of ashes two parts, and having 
mixed the same, sprinkled about a quart per rod 
on each row. 

In five or six days I thinned them out, so as to 
leave them from four to six inches apart. Ten 
days after, I hoed them again lightly, and gave 
them another dressing as before, which was all 
the labor bestowed upon them, until they were 
pulled, 

from five rods of the ground planted fifteen 
ches apart, I gathered 61 bushels, measured in 
*t two bushel measure, weighing 58 pounds to the 
besel, which would make 1,952 bushels to the 
wee, Or 113,216 pounds, equal to 50 tons, 1,216 
pounds. From the ground where the rows were 
3U inches apart, the yield was at the rate of 1,434 
bushels to the acre, the turnips larger, conse- 
quently not quite so heavy per bushel. One of 
the largest weighed 15 lbs. The above statement 
may appear incredible — still it is true. I was 
at first loth to believe it myself, and went and 
remeasured my measure, examined my figures, 
and found that all was correct, and that « facts 
are stubborn things.” 

fa submitting this to the public, I am influenced 
less from a desire to boast, than from a sincere 
wish to have others communicate the result of 


of 


their experience in agriculture, there by henetiwiag 


community atlarge. Respectiully yours, 


Winutam Wermone. 
Stnoutar.—A discovery has been recently 
tuade near Bordeaux of ancient tombs, which 
probably date from the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
that of Clovis. In these tombs were seeds‘in 
porfect preservation, some of which, being sown, 
have produced flowers and fruit, 


or 





following statement. “I have been satisfied for a 
Jong time, that pork for market made with mer- 
‘chantable grain was not profitable, and as I have 
never seen any account showing what potatoes 
were worth to feed, [ concluded to ascertain by 
weight and measure, as per account below, 





Dr. HOG PEN. 
1835. 
Sept. 16. To shut up 9 hogs, 
weighing 1305 
ibs, 
22. To bo't 7 (to fill up 
pens, weighing 
883 Ibs. 
——2158 at 34c. $76 58 
To 500 bushels potatoes, at 11 
73-500ths ets. 55 73 
To 45 bushels peas, at 4s. 92 50 
To salt, sulphur and charcoal, — 1 37 
To 2 cords of weod for steam- 
ing, at 6s. 1 50 
To killing hogs, 3 00 
$160 68 
Cr. 
Dec. 3. By 2444 lbs. pork, at 
$5 1-8, $150 88 
By 60 Ibs. lard, at 3 cts. 480 
By tongues and hearts, say 1 00 
By inwards cleaned for 
soap, 4 00 
$160 68 





The potatoes were all washed (with machine), 
steamed, mashed, salted, and mixed with the swill 
of the house, and allowed to stand three days be- 
fore feeding. Thirty bushels of the peas were 
ground and mixed with the last of the potatoes, 
and 15 were fed last without grinding. I think I 
did not commence feeding early enough, and did 
not feed long enough, bat will try again and mix 
more ground provender‘the last half of the time of 
feeding.” 


Fence Posts.—An excellent methed of ren- 
dering these durable in the ground, is published 
in the American Eagle. It consists,—1, In peel- 
ing the posts, and in sawing and splitting them, if 
too large ; 2, In sticking them up, under cover, 
at least one entire summer; and 3, In coating 
with hot tar, about three feet of the butt ends, 
which are to be inserted in the ground — after 
which they are ready for use. We have no doubt 
the advantages of this mode of preparation will 
more than remunerate for Jabor and expense.— 
Our reasons for this belief are briefly as follows : 
The sap of all non-resinous trees, will ferment in 
the presence of heat and moisture, and cause the 
decay of the wood. To prevent this natural 
consequence, the first object should be, when a 
tree ix felled to expel sap from the pores of the 

wood, This is done by peeling, splitting, sawing, 
| or hewing, and exposing the wood to the drying | & 
influence of the sun, or at least the air. The 
process is facilitated too by immersing the wood 
in water for a time, which liquifies the sap, and 
favors its expulsion. And when the moisture has 
been expelled, the next object is to keep it out, by 
paint, tar or charring. In the mode recommend- 
sed above, the moisture is expelled by the peeling, 
| sawing and summer drying, and its return is pre- 








r ! . 
Vatue or Potatrors FoR FATTENING Hogs.—_| vented by the coating of tar. 
Mr Hi. Merrell, in the Genesee Farmer, makes the | 





The retention of 
the bark upon the timber is particularly prejudi- 
cial, not only in preventing evaporation, but 
affording shelter to various species of the borer, 
which, under its cover, carry on its depredations 
upon the timber. We have seen pine logs nearly 
destroyed in a summer by worms, where the bark 
had been left on, while .those which had been 
peeled remained uninjured. The best timber is 
obtained from trees which have stood a summer, 
or a year, after they have been girdled and peeled. 
— Cultivator. 





Soap Srone.—The utility of soapstone is im- 
mense, and is only beginning to be realized among 
us. It is an admirable building material; cut 
with almost as much ease as timber, and readily 
shaped to any form for utility or ornament ; it is 
as handsome as granite and marble, and houses 
constructed of it would not be injured by fire, as 
it resists that powerful agent, even in furnaces; 
(it is said, however, not to stand in the furnace for 
smelting iron,) for which it forms an excellent 
lining. 

Anthracite furnaces, when lined with it instead 
of fire bricks, do not accumulate the slag and sco- 
riz, and the walls remain perfectly clean; this 
arises from the infusibility of the soap stone, which 
prevents the slag from adhering to it. The slag 
consists of the earthy and metallic impurities of 
the coal, which melt in the intense heat of the 
anthracite furnaces, and then adhesion takes place 
in consequence of softening of the fire-bricks at 
their surfaces, where they are in contact with the 
slag. Soap stone, on account of its insibility, is 
also an excellent ingredient in pottery and porce- 
lain; and magnesia, which is its characteristic 
ingredient, may be extracted from it by very easy 
chemical process.—.V. Y. Mec. Mag. 





‘ces.—The reason why hens do not lay eggs 
in the winter is because the earth is covered with 
snow 6o that they can find no gravel, or other cal- 
careous matter to form the shells. If the bones of 
meat or poultry be pounded and given to them, 
either mixed with their food, or by itself, they 
will eat greedily, and lay eggs as well as in warm 
weather. When hens are fed with oats, they lay 
better than when fed on any other grain. 





GuspowpeErR.—Langles, in a memoir before the 
French National Institute, gives an opinion that 
gunpowder, (or in other words, the process of 
making it,) was conveyed to Europe by the re- 
turning crusaders. It is certain that the Arabs 
made use of it in 690, at the siege of Mecca, and 
he therefore supposes they must have derived it 
from tie Indians, among whom it was known from 
immemorial time.—Sctentific T'racts. 





ATMOSPHERIC ae a hamlet of Anti- 
sana, which is 13,500 feet above the level of the 
ocean, is the most elevated inhabited place on the 
globe. Condamine and Bouguer, with their at- 
tendants, lived three weeks at an elevation of 14, 
604 French feet, where the barometer stood at 15 
inches, 9 lines, and consequently, the pressure oD 
the body was 16,920 pounds.—ib. 

The Mediterranean contains 762,000 square 
miles, from which there is daily evaporated 5280 
millions of tons of water.—7b. 
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(For the New England Farmer.) 
MULBERRY TREES, 


Mr Fessenpen :—By answering the following 
queries through the New England Farmer, you 
will oblige a subscriber. 

First.—Can the common White Mulberry be 
successfully cultivated by the slip ? 

The reason for this inquiry is, that among my 
mulberry trees there is a great difference in the 
quality of the leaves; while some are large and 
valuable, others are sma!l, and of very little value ; 
but those producing the best leaves, produce very 
little, if any fruit. And I have thought, that if 
we could propagate from the good trees by the 
slip, we might get a variety much more valuable 
than those raised from the seed. 

Second.—Is the foliage of trees increased by 
being propagated by the slip, or by grafting? If 
it is not increased, ; 

Third.—Why are the leaves of those varieties 
of apples which have long been propagated in 
that way, larger than those of the natural tree ? 

Fourth.—Do fruits, whether apples, pears, 
quinces, or grapes, lose their seeds in any degree 
by being propagated by the slip, or by grafting ? 
We often see raisins destitute of seeds, and 

Fifth.—How is that quality obtained ? 

There are many reasons which have led to the 
suggestion of these inquiries, but I will not pre- 
sume to offer them at present. A. HL. 

Sterling, Feb. 23, 1836. 

By the Editor.—With regard to the first ques- 
tion, | would reply that the mulberry is propaga- 
ted by seeds, by layers, by cuttings, or by engraft- 
ing. By the first method the seed should be sown 
early in May ina rich, fresh, and well prepared 
soil, in drills, or rows, two feet asunder, and at an 
average distance of about an inch in the rows. 
Cover the seed half an inch deep, and stamp or 
roll the ground immediately. Keep the young 
plants free from weeds during summer, and before 
winter commences protect them with a slight 
covering of straw, evergreens, light manure, or 
old hay; or take them up, and secure them from 
frost in a cellar. * 

By layers.—Bend the side shoots down, and 
secure them by hooks, and partly cover them with 
earth, leaving out only their extreme ends. If 
this is done in spring, or the fore part of summer, 
the parts in the ground take root, and are cut from 
the main plants in the fall. 

Cuttings —The twigs or branches of the young 
wood, or part young and part eld, are cut in 
lengths of about six inches, and close below an 
eye; these are set more than two thirds of their 
length beneath the soil, and the ground trodden 
about the scions. 


Grafting or inoculating.—Writers have recom- 
mended to graft the common sorts of mu!berry 
with the larger and finer varieties, which produce 
larger, better and more numerous leaves. Per- 
haps the Chinese mulberry might be successfully 
propagated by grafting it ov the common white 
mulberry, and the scion partake of the hardihood 
of the stock. ‘Ihis, however, is doubted, and 
experiments on that subject are desirable. It is 
said, in a periodical devoted to silk culture, pub. 
lished at Albany, that “in this country, the culti- 
vation [of the mulberry] is so easy, and the growth 
80 rapid, there seems to be little necessity for any 
other mode than raising from the seed.” 

With regard to increasing the foliage of trees 


| by propagating from s!ips or grafting ; obtaining 
| apples, pears, quinces, grapes, &c. without seeds, 
we believe that @reat discoveries and improve- 
ments may be made. Darwin’s Phytologia has 
much on the subject of so managing fruit trees as 
to induce the production of fruits instead of leaves, 
converting leaf buds into flower buds, &e. which 
may lead not only to curious, but to useful specu- 
lation. We should be glad to hear further from 
“A. H.” on these and other topics connected with 
the objects of our publication. 
—*® 
Hovuseno.p Arrarrs.—Every housewife knows 
how to make herb tea. The herbs are put into a 
cup or dish, hot water turned upon them, and they 
are suffered to steep — why not to boil? Because 
a large portion of their medicinal virtues, and par- 
ticularly the principle of flavor, the most volatile 
property they contain, is dissipated by boiling, 
and the virtues of the tea lost. In the processes 
of boiling and fermentation, the natural flavor and 
aroma of the choicest vegetable production are 
dissipated and changed. Yet though every wo- 
man knows how to make herb tea, few seem to 
to know howto make green or black tea, or coffee ; 
or knowing, do not reduce their knowledge to 
practice. A mistaken economy, to get all the 
strength, induces them generally to boil the latter 
well, and often the former; and the consequence 
is, that instead of a grateful refreshing beverage, 
they give us a dull, acrid, or insipid substitute, 
retaining nothing pleasant but the color and heat. 
The aroma, which gives the liquor its value, and 
which should be recognized by the nose as well 
as the palate, is gone — with the steam, and with 
it mueh of the flavor. They not only boil out the 
strength, but they waste it. Now, without intend- 
ing to infringe upon the prerogat:ve of the good 
wife, we do advise, that she will make her green 
and black, as she does her herb tree, without boil- 
ing; and that she will only leach her coffee, by 
putting it, when recently burnt and fresh ground, 
into a strainer, fitted to the top of the coffee pot, 
and turning upon it as much boiling water as 
would suffice in the old mode. We can assure 
our fair readers, from reason as well as experi- 
ence, that this is the best way, not only to gratify 
the taste, but to promote economy. Less tea and 
cofiee are required in the steeping and leaching, 
than in the boiling process, and the beverage 
obtained by the mode recommrnded is more tonic, 
exhilarating and pleasant. —Cultivator. 








CaRr AND MANAGEMENT OF 'Toots.—The géod- 
ness of saws, chisels, and other edge tools, depends 
upon the quality of the steel, which should be 
uniform without, and it is always better to have 
them tempered too hard than too soft, for use will 
reduce the temper. If you wish to restore the 
temper, and to perform the operation yourself, the 
best method is to melt a sufficient quantity of lead 
to immerse the cutting part of the too], Having 
previously brightened its surface, then plunge it 
into the melted lead for a few minutezg, till it gots 
sufficiently hot to melt a candle, with which rub 
its surface, then plunge it in again, and keep it 
there until the steel assumes a straw color, (but 
be careful not to letit turn blue,) when that is the 


let it cool; if it should be too soft, wipe the groase 
off, and repeat the process witheut the tallow, and 
when sufficiently hot plunge jt into cold spring 








| 


case take it out, rub it again with the tallow, and | 





attention to these directions, and a little practice, 
every workman will have it in his power to give 
a proper temper to the tools he may use. If a 
saw is too hard, it may be tempered by the same 
means; if you are near a plumber’s shop, you 
may repeat the process conveniently, and without 
expense, when they are melting a pot of lead. In 
other cutting tools you must wait till the steel just 
begins to turn blue, which is a temper that will 
give it more elasticity, and at the same time suffi- 
cient hardness. 


Paum Lear Hars.—It is astonishing to witness 
the new branches of industry that are constantly 
springing up in industrious New England. For 
instance, in the small hill town of Barre, Worces- 
ter county, where, a few years ago, the product of 
a few barren acres was all it could boast, there are 
now establishments for the manufacture and taking 
in of palm leaf hats which yield an income of 
$500,000 per annum, Many other towns in that 
vicinity are extensively engaged in the same busi- 
ness. 

The straw braid manufacture, also, is a great 
business in some of the Eastern towns. It has 
not been much thought of in this region, yet there 
is an establishment in Ware which pays $30,000 
a year for straw alone. When we come to add to 
our cotton, woollen, and leather manufactures, to 
our button and palm leaf manufactures, and to the 
various other branches of industry already in suc- 
cess(ul operation, the culture and manufacture of 
siik, the West will in vain glory in her agricultu- 
ral resources. New England industry is a surer 
guarantee of general and individual prosperity than 
the most fertlle soils, or mines of coal and gold,— 
-Vorthampton Gaz. 





Garrat Corn Cror.—Mr Philip Raybold, of 
Red Lion Hundred, has sent us the following 
statement of the crop of corn produced last sea- 
son, in three of his fields. Mr Raybold is proba- 
bly the largest farmer in New Castle county, Del. 
and the following results will show that he may 
fairly claim a rivalry with the best in the country: 
One field of 22 acres, 2216 bushels, 

“ 30. 2249 bushels and 3 pecka, 
“ a « 1819 bushels. 
79 acres, 6284 bushels and 3 peckr. 
tt will thus be seen, that in a field of 22 acres, 
the yield exceeded 100 bushels of corn per acre! 
The whole crop on 79 acres, averages nearly 80 
bushels, —Del. Jour. 

Cuese Muteexry.—A remarkable instance 
of this plant’s tenacity of life was mentioned to 
us the other day by Dr Stebbins, of this town.— 
Dr S. last autumn sent several boxes of the cut- 
tings of this plant to Illinois. One of them was 
69 days on its passage, and when received the 
earth in which the cuttings had been deposited 
was as dry as powder, yet the buds had started 
and were shooting forth as luxuriantly as if enjoy- 
ing the choicest advantages of sun, sky, and soil. 
No doubt the cuttings of the multicaulis can be 
sentthe world over without killing them.— Hamp, 


Gaz. 





A while since, a great number of Roman coins 


were found on Fairhead, a lofty headland near 
e . . ‘ — “ey . 
water, or water and vinegar raixed, By a proper | the Giant’s Causeway — Scientific Tracts. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 16, 1836. | 


FARMER'S WORK. 

On Sowitse Grass Sreps.—A diversity of opinion ex- 
ists on the subject of the proper time in the year for sow- 
ing grass seeds. Some prefer the fall; but agricultural 
writers generally recommend spring in preference. Eu- 
ropean writers direct to sow grass seed in the spring, even 
when it is sown on ground which is seeded with winter 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCiETY. | 
Saturday, March 12. 

An adjourned meeting was held this day at the Hall. | 

| The President present. 

| On motion of Mr Downer, the thanks of the Society | 

| were voted to Messrs Hovey, for their acceptable dona- 





| tion. 
| The receipt of Dr Hitchcock's Geological Survey of 


Massachusetts, from the Secretary of State, was ac- | letter below.) 


knowledged. 


| Charles W. Dabney, Esq., U. S. Consul at Fayal, was | 


admitted an @ionorary member 





Avries.—By E. Bartlett, Nonsuch. 

By Joshua Gardner, of Dorchester, a fruit received of 
Messrs Prince, as Seek-no-further — a yellow Pippin— 
the skin glossy pale yellow, with a blush next the sun 













of handsome size, and very superior flavor. 
Scions of the Burnett Pear were distributed by Wil. 
liam Kenrick to the members present; thege were re- 
ceived by him from Dr Burnett, of Southboro’. [See his 
For the Committee. 
Wiciiam Kenrick. 

Mr Burnett's Letter. 
Southboro’, March 9, 1836. 


Then adjourned for three weeks, to meet at 11, A. M. 







Mr Kenricxk—Dear Sir: I send you some scions ta- 
ken from the tree which bore the pears I sent you last 
fall. The tree stands on the farm of Mr Elisha Bemis, 


grain sown the fall preceding, and to harrow itin. They | 


say, that although a few grain plants may be torn up in | EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


: ; ; a a 
the process, harrowing will, on the whole, prove service,| Saturday, March 12. 


able to winter grain. ‘Che Hon. Richard Peters likewise 
directed to “ harrow your winter grain in the spring, in 
the direction of the seed furrows, or drills, and be not 
afraid of distarbing a few plants; manifold produce will 
remunerate for the seed destroyed.” 

The Farmer’s Assistant says—“ Clover may be sown 
with barley, oats, or spring wheas, when that article is 
raised ; or it may be sown with wiater wheat inthe fall, 
if the land be dry and warmly exposed ; or in the spring, 


” 


when it sliould be lightly harrowed in. 

The Domestic Encyclopedia asserts, that “ experi- 
enced farmers generally prefer sowing clover with wheat 
rather than with barley or oats, as in dry seasons the 
clover frequently overpowers the oats or barley, and if 
sown late, in order to obviate this evil, it often fails, and 
the crop is lost for that season.”’ 

Probably the diversity of opinion respecting the proper 
time of sowing clover seed may arise from the difference 
in the nature of the soil on which trials have been made. 
An experienced agriculturist, (Edward Duflield, Esq., of 
Philadelphia county,) assured Dr Mease that he repeat- 
edly failed of a crop, when he sowed his clover in au- 
tumn or winter, and that he was uniformly successful 
when he sowed in the spring. His soil is a light loam. 


On the other hand, an experienced and scientific cul- 
tivator, whose remarks on this subject were published 
in the New England Farmer, vol. vi. p. 238, dated Wes- 
ton, Mass., and signed J. M. G. says, “Dear bought 
experience has taught me the inefficacy of sowing grass 
seed in the spring with grain; it is a custom imported 
with the ancestors of the country from old England, 
where the cloudy summers and moist climate will war- 
rant a practice, which under our clear sky and powerful 
sun is altogether unsuitable. I mustadd that grass sown 
iu the fall imperiously requires to be rolled in the spring 
as soon as the ground is in fit order ; otherwise the small 
plants, yet slightly rooted, and heaved up by the frost, 
will suffer much, perhaps total destruction ; and truly 
among the many uses to which the roller may be applied, 
none perhaps would be more valuable than to roll all 
grass lands in the spring. The plants suffer from the 
wind and from the heat, and this being the case more or 
less every spring, it must necessarily bring on a prema- 
ture decay, which the yearly use of the roller at that sea- 
son might prevent. 

We cannot reconcile these authorities ; but it is proba- 
ble that both in fall and spring sowing of grass seeds 
there may be successful and unfavorable results, accord- 
ing to circumstances of soil, season, &c. Fall sown 
grass seeds are liable to be winter killed or destroyed by 
frost ; spring sown grass seeds may perish by drought 
and heat. But, whenever sown, there wil! be less dan- 
ger, either from frost or drought, if the seed is well cov- 
ered with a harrow, and the ground pressed on it with a 
roller. 


|“ The ‘ New-come’ of the year is born to day, 

With a strong lusty laugh, and joyous shout, 

| Uprising, with its mother, it, in play, 

|" ‘Throws flowers on her ; pulls hard buds about, 

| To open them for blossom ; and its voice, 

| Peeling o'er dells, plains, uplands. and high groves, 

| Startles all living things, tll they rejoice 

| Inre-creation of themselves; each loves, 

| And blesses each: and man’s intelligence, 

In musings grateful, thanks All Wise Beneficence.”’ 
With these lines, Hone, in his “ Every-Day Book ” 

| ushers in spring, which he states commences on the 6th 

| of March, and lasts ninetythree days; he wrote them for 

the meridian of England; we use them, as well adapted 

for spring in the circle of our exhibition room to-day, 

while three score and ten varieties of beautiful flowers 

were arranged on our stand, from the establishment of 

‘the Messrs Winship, of Brighton, by their agent and 

| superintendant, Mr E. A. Story. 

| Mr Thomas Mason, of Charlestown, also presented 

| two elegant bouquets, together with a specimen of a seed- 

| ling Camellia japonica and a seedling rose. 

| If it were our duty or wish to say pretty things, we 

should now have an opportunity to do so; but encomi- 

ums from us, thongh they should equal in number the 

tales of the Arabian Nights, would leave us minus the 

subject; we will, therefore, content ourselves with giv- 

ing the annexed list of some of the specimens exhibited 





by the Messrs Winship, and leave it with our friends to 
form in their own minds the treat the lovers of Flora had 
| this day at the rooms of the Society. 
| For the Committee. 
| Samuet Warker. 
Flowers presented by Messrs Winship.—Rosa King 
| Phillippi; do. Belle Elize; do. Zenobra; do. undulata ; 
do. Cann’s noisette; do. sanguinea ; Geranium hybri- 
dum ; do. feronia; do. royal purple ; do. Washingtonea ; 
do. ignucens ; do. grosalarus; do. ardens; Echum super- 
bum; striped reed ; do. grass ; white and yellow grass ; 
Cheiranthus cheri; do. pleno; Schizanthus primatus ; 





Primula viscosa; Vinca rosea; Ribes pleno; Epacris 
grandiflora; Jasminum revoluta; Erica ventricosa ; do. 
virticulata; Oxalis rosea; do. lutea; Iberis odorata; 
Cheiranthus incanus; Bellis annua; Mesembryanthe- 
mum cerulea; Primula preniteus; do. alba; Cyclamen 
persicum; Asclepiis curassavica; Lupinus arborea; 
Canna indica; Pteronia phenicia; Teucrium fruticans ; 
Chfysanthemum ; Gypsophila glomeratum ; Sparrman- 
nia africana; Heliotropium grandiflora ; Calla athiopi- 
ca; Verbena anbletia; Indigofera amena; Mimulus 
varjegatus ; Eupatorium elegans ; Sisyrinchium striatum ; 
Diosma alba; Azalea alba; do. phanecia ; Justicin cer- 
jelia; Salvia splendens; do, africana Acacia armata, 
&c. &e. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Prars.—By E. Bartlett, Vice President of the Society, 
St Germain ; also Brown St Germain. 














































|of Southboro’. Mr Bemis informs me that he took the 
itree when small, 30 years ago, from land of Mr Joel 
Brewer, a neighbor of his. It is aseedling about 9 or 10 
inches diameter, with rather a small top, being trimmed 





up some distance from the ground. Mr Bemis says it is 


a constant bearer, and will average about five bushels a 
year. Itstands on rather moist land. 


} 
} 


' 
| 
' 
| 
| The above is a short history of the large pear I sent 
: sas ‘ : 

| you last fall, a description of which I saw in the Farmer, 
| You will keep some of the scions yourself; also give 


i 
| some to your brother which I promised I would send 
mr . . t 
| him, and distribute the remainder among whom you 


please. Respectfully, your obt. servt. 





Jor. Burnett. 


| 
{ 





| Incrnp1ariEes.—Our city is infested by a gang of des- 
perite wretches more to be dreaded than the pestilence. 
| The ruffian torch is nightly applied to the dwellings of 
| our citizens. To put a stop to the designs of these vil- 
| lains, the police has been doubled. Large sums of money 


_ have been placed at the disposal of the Mayor, and many 
| rewards by private individuals have been offered for their 


| apprehension, but to little purpose. 4 
| Monday night there were four attempts to set fires in 
| different parts of the city, almost simultaneously — three 

of them were successful. A house upon the Neck in the 
rear of Gen, Davis’ tavern; a store in the rear of Boy!l- 
, ston market, and the Seed Store of Messrs Hovey, Corn- 
bill, with the hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society. We are told that the library of the Society was 
‘saved; but that they sustained a loss of about $300.— 

Messrs Hovey, we understand, were fully insured. 





| 

| oa 

| White Mulberry seed is now selling for 50 cents per 
| ounce, and for from $7 to 7 50 per pound. Three years 
| ago the consumption was so limited that but few would 
undertake to save the seed, and run the risk of having 
| it left on theirhands. Now thrice the quantity that was 
| saved last year could be disposed of at good advantage. 
| This is good evidence that the people generally are 
\interesting themselves about the silk business. The 
nature of it is understood, and the way it aught to be 
conducted is made plain. The prospects of its success 
are positive, and our farmers rely upon those prospects. 





Texian papers of the 16th Jan. speak of the activity 
of Col. Crockett, in that country, and not of his death, 
as heretofore reported. 





A machine for making barrels is now in successful 
operation at Washington, N. C. which turns out re- 
markably good work, with great rapidity. From four 
to ten staves are sawed out in a minute. 





The small town of Franklin, Tennessee, alone, has 
subscribed $100,000 towards the Nashville and New 
| Orleans Rail Road. 
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BRIGHTON M ARKET nieinaat, envi 13, 1836. | 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

AtMarket 430 Beef Cattle, 20 pair Working Oxen, 
12 Cows and Calves, and 340 Sheep. About 40 Beef 
Catile unsold, 

Pricts—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were hard 
ly supporte sd for alike quality ; the extra cattle generally 
were probably better than those reported last week. 
We notice a single ox taken for 48s, and two or three 
yoke at 45s. We quote first quality, at 39s a 42s; 
id; second do. at 338 a 36s third do, 28s a 32s. 

Working Oxen.—We noticed sales at $53, 65, 664, 70, 
Rs and Bo. 

Cows and Calvcs.—Sales were made at $18, 20, 23; 
98 ard 30. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 27s, 30, 33s, and 36. 

Swine—None at market. Several "drov es are expected | 
next week: they will probably find ready sales at a high 
price. 


FOR SALE OR TO LEY, 
The celebrated thorough bred Stallions Highlander, Youns 
Highlander and Dey of Algiers. Also 20 full blooded, im- | 
porte »d and thorough bred Sushow improved short horn Bulls, | 
Cows and Heifers, from aherd of more than 40 superior, 
thorough bred animals. Inquire of RALPH WATSON, 
E ast W indsor, Corn Mar h 16, 


-ADVERTISEMEN' r, 


"he subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to the collee- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County | 
of Monroe. Pe rsons wishi ng to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find it for their interest to call on him as he has many 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

Land Broker, No. 27, Exchange street. 
Reference to Col. Josera May, 
Epvwarp Crurt, 
Samuet May, Esq’rs. 
_Roc hester, N. Y. March 5. 3m. 


“COUNTRY SEAT TO LET, 

To be Jet, the Dwelling House, Barn and Out-houses. situ- 
ated on the well known Cherry Hill Estate, in the Norti: Par- 
ish in Beverly, formerly owned by Hons Stephen White 

So much of the adjacent land, as may be desired, including | 
a fine Orchard of Apple, Pear and Cherry Trees, will also be 
let with the premises, 

The location is one of the most delightful in New England, 
overlooking the neighboring towns, and commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the ocean. The salubrity of the air, the 
proximity to Salem, and the facilities for daily intercourse 
with the Metropolis, render it a desirable situation for a pri- 

vate family, or for a genteel Boarding house. Persons wish- 

ing to hire for either of these purposes, are requested to make 
immediate application to the subseriber, by whom terms, &c, 
will be made known. AMOS SHELDEN, 

Beverly, March 16, 1836. 3t. 





| 








ALBANY NURSERY. | 
The proprietors are happy to announce to their patrons, 
and the public at large, that in addition to their ordinary 
supply of Frait and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 
they will have for sale, when the Spring opens, 5000 Pear 
Trees, 2000 Pam Trees, 1000 Cherry Trees, 300 Apricot | 
Trees, 200 Black European Mulberry Trees, 100 Double 
white flowering Hawthorn, 100 New Scarlet Hawthorn, | 
1000 Gooseberries, selected sorts, 200 assorted Grapes, for | 
Grape Houses, 1000 Filberts, together with yellow and scarlet | 
flowering Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Salisburia adian- 
tifolia, new Roses, Dablias and Green-House Plants. | 
The whole have been selected by one of the partners, prin- 
cipally in the London Nurseries, packed under his direction, | 
and were shipped the 10th February. From the experience | 
of several years, we presume they ‘will reach us in guod con- 
dition. The Pears embrace a!l the new Flemish and French | 
varieties, several of which were in eating when the selections 
were made early in January. The other Fruits are also se- 
lected with reference to their good quality. ‘Their assortment 
of Dahlias will now comprise five to six hundred varieties, 
embracing the finest of g urope, as well as America. The | 
Gooseberries have been selected from the finest collections in 
England and Scotlaad. ‘There will be no advance in ordina- | 
ry prices. BUEL & WILSON. 
N. B. Orders, post paid, with responsible references, will | 
be promptly attended to. St March 16. 


| 





FARMERS WANTED, } 

Wanted six or eight good men to go to the State of Illinois, 
‘9 work on a farm, ‘situ: ited about fiity miles from St Lows, in 
ahealthy district. Applicati ions must be made immediately | | 
) person to GrigGs and CHIcKERING, 22 Commercial] st. | 
» boston, March 16. 2t ee: 3 
ah 


‘MULBERRY TREES 
For sale at this office, 6000 Mulberry Tr rees from Smyrna, | 
imported in the ship Coriolanus. ‘The trees are large and } 


infty, from 3 to 6 years old, and 8 to 10 feet high, 
*march 16. 


| Farming operations, 


| Plains, by Russel! Sturgis, Es 


FARM FOR SALE. 


For sale a Farm in Bed ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 


| from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- 
ding about 1d acres covered witha valuable growth of wood 


| Which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
| the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- 
|} tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 


shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expence; 


| attached to the garden isa Green House filled with thritty 


bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. ‘The Farm 


is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is | 


stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &e., which the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making ita 


desirable retreat to the gentleman who is tond of fishing or 
esr 


} sHoouug. 


Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be liberal, apply to the subsertber in Boston or at 
the Farm. JAMES VILA. 

Marc h 16. tf. 


FB. \RMER w AN'TED. 
Wanted a good man. au American, well acquainted with 
Apply at this office, 
March 16. Bt 


MORUS MULTICAULIS OR CHINESE MULBER- 
RY SEED. 


A sinall quantity of the above, of recent importation, hav- 
ing been consigned to Charles W. Green, bsq., of Jamaica 
now in Canton; just ree’d 
— for sale by DANIEL i. " Giawess & Son, 218 Washington 

. Boston, and Geo. C. Barrert, New kngland Seed 
~ she Price 2,50 ets. ae 02, St march 16. 


a - SOUTHERN CLOVER, 
Just received a few tierces of Southern Clover, for sale by 


_march 16. GEORGE C - BARRE TT. 


GARDEN ‘SEEDS AT $1 PER BOX. 


Small Boxes Garden Seeds, containing a good assortment 
for a very smail garden, for s ale at $1 per box. 

Atso —A very large assortment of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, raised in gardens connected with the Agricultural 
Warehouse, &c. now ready for sale and orders promptly exe- 
cuted, Jan. 27. GEO. C. b. Bi ARRE TT, 


WANTED, 
Vol. I., N. E. Farmer, for which a high price will be given. 
Feb. 2 GEO. C. B ARRE oT. 


“FINE E ARLY PEAS. 
Earliest Dwarf Peas—the earliest variety of Peas, grown 
from 20 to 24 inches high—consequently require no sticks. 
Early Wasuington Peas; a very productive early variety. 
“ Charlton - Early Golden Hotspur, do. ; 
Bishop’s Ea:!y Dwarf, do. ; very Dwarf and eafly. 
Atso—Dwart Scymetar Peas—A new variety ‘from Scet- 
land; this Pea will be found a great acquisition fora very pro- 
ductive and dehcious late sort. 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Pea; 
Large Dwarf Marrowfat, do.; &ce. &e. 
All the above were raised Lg tte | for the New ENGLAND 
Seep Srore, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street. 


GREAT CALF. 

Mr Elisha M. Jencks, of Ware House Point, Conn. has 

a Heifer Calt, which is presumed to be the largest that can 
be produced in this country, according to its age. Is of deep 
red—calved Mav 1, 1854, from blood stoc k—we ighed, when 


| 7 months old, 800 Ibs. —10 mouths, 50 Ibs —12 months, 1065, 


and 20 months, 1315 Ibs.—from a cow on rly owned by the 
late Samuel Slater, Esq. Providence, R. 1., and she from an 
gv tees cow, and without any extra i hae 6t feb. 24 


WILLIAM SHERIDAN, GARDENER, 
Returns his sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have 
| patronized him for the last year, and takes this ragweed of 


| informing them and the pub ~ that he will continue the busi- 


ness of Jobbing in Gardens, by the day or by contract. W 


|S. will endeavor to giVe satisfaction to all those who may fee! 


disposed to favor him with anything in his line, to which he 
will attend with punetuality. ; 

N. B. All orders left at the stores of Messrs Worcester & 
Peirce, corner of Court and Tremont streets ; Messrs Hoveys, 
Market street; Mr Barrett's Seed Store, or at his own resi- 
dence, Ilo. 2 Theatre Alley, will be promptly and faithfully 
attended to. feb 24, 

PREMIU M SPRING SEED w HEAT. 

Can be had of the subscriber, in Fitchburg, at $2.50 per 
bushel. The product of this kind (known by the name, Black- 
sea or Smyrna.) has been 55, 50 and 35 to the acre for the 
last three years. PAYSON WILLIAMS. 

‘eb. 24, 1836. 
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'PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEFKLY. 


} ; FhomM | To 
AppLeés, Russetts and Baldwins. j barrel | 150} 2 25 
Beans, white, . . . ‘ | bushel; 175) 200 
| BEEF, mess, . ° | barrel | 11 37} 12 WO 
Cargo, No.1 | “| 925/10 00 
prime, ‘ : ; i “ | 731 7 
Berswax, (American) . can pound | 2 
urrer store, No. 1 —" ‘ | 20 22 
CHueese, new inilk, 8 uw] 
FEATHERS, northern, reese, as | 46 50 
southern, gees, on 42 45 
Frax, American, . «| 9 10 
Fisn, Cod, ‘ | quintal | 287) 300 
FLouR, Genesee, ~ cash | barrel 825! 8 50 
Baltimore, How ard street, | 775| 175 
saltimore, wharf, : eS | 750; 762 
Alexandria, . . ; « | 750); 762 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . . |bushel| 92 95 
southern flat yellow nad | 85 87 
white, ; . “oo oe ) 4 
tive, northern, a sg } "1 205) 106 
Barley, . ° ° 2 Le * oh aay oe 
Oats, nor bern,. (prime) 3 ae 75 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 125 00 | 30 00 
eastern screwed, . . ; * {129 00 | 24 00 
imme, on st) Ow RS 24 00 | 25 00 
Honey, ' \ . gallon | 
Hops, Ist quality . ‘ . | pound 13 14 
2d quality . . - ~ 2 10 12 
LarpD, Boston, Ist sort, . : ie 13 14 
southern, Ist sort, —. ° | sa 1] 12 
LEATHER, s‘aughter, sole, ° ee 19 20 
| 
do, upper, ‘ ; 2 14 
dry hide, sole, | ‘ 19! 2) 
‘do. upper, ae | 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, ; « 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . ‘ )) # Se 27 
Limk, hest sort, ‘ . | cask | 120; 195 
PLASTER Pants, per ton of 2900 Ibs. | | $121 387 
Pork, Mass. inspect, extia — ‘ | barrel | 24 00 | 25 00 
Navy, mess. . easy: | 
bone, middlings,scarce, . Bex 
SEEDs, Hera’ s Grass, = . s bushel | 
Red Top, : ° ey TA, ... 90 
Red Clover, northern, | pound ; 10 8) 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . a bushe | 
TALLOow, tried, . ‘ | ewt. | 850!) 900 
WooL, prime, or Saxony F lee CCS, pound | 65 75 
American, full blood , washed, ~— 
do. 3-4ths do, ” 55; 58 
de, 1-2 do, “ | | 5&0 
do. 1-4 and common « | @1 & 
Native Washed ; ‘ «i; Bi & 
= {Pulled superfine, . as 58; 60 
rc J Ist Lambs, . ‘ id | 50! 58 
== 2d do. ‘ . “ 40} 41 
SE ]3d = do, , ; “ 30 | 35 
4 Ist S Spinning, : “ | 48 | 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 Bets. 
less per tb. | 





PRQVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Iams, northern, e . pound 12 14 
scuthern, and western, co 2 oe 12 
Pork, whole hogs, ; m “ 9 10 
PouLTRY, . . ‘ 7 .o 1% 
Burrer,{tub) . : : | @ | ee ae 
lump J ° | te 2 

EcGs, ° ° ‘ |dozen} 2 Su 
POTATOES, . e jbushel| 30] 50 
CIDER, ‘ ; | barrel | 175} 200 








FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Nursery oF Witisam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill, 
| Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size of all 
the productions here cultivated continually improve as the 
numbers are augmented. ‘These now comprise nearly 400,000, 
covering compactly about 20 acres, 

Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears,— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, fine imported, 
L ancashire Gouseberries, Strawberries, &c.— 

Morus Mutticau is, or Chinese Mulberry, by the single- 
tree, by the dozen, the 100 or 1000—also white Mulberri¢s. 

8000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Omam utal Trees and Shrubs, aud Roses of about 1000 
finest kirds,—Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Ponies and 
splendid Double Dablias. ; 

All orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultoral Warehouse and "Repesi- 
tory, Nos 51 4 52, North Market street, willbe in like man- 


| ner ‘duly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 
Forget them not! though now their name 
Be but a mournful sound, 
Though by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round: 


Though for thy sake the earth no more 
As it hath been, may be, 

And shadows, never marked before, 
Brood o'er each tree . 


And though their image dim the sky, 

_ Yet, yet, forget them not; 

Nor where their love and life went by, 
Forsake the spot ! 


They have a breathing influence there, 
A charm not elsewhere found ; 
Sad — yet it sanctifies the air, 
The stream, the ground. 


Then, though the wind an alter'd tone 
Though the young foliage may bear, 
Though every flower, of something gone, 

A tinge may wear: 


Oh, fly it not! — no fruitless grief 
Thus in their presence felt, 

The record links to every leaf, 
There, where they dwelt. 


Still trace the path which knew their tread, 
Still tend their garden bower, 

Still commune with the holy dead, 
In each lone hour. 


The holy dead! olr! blest we are, 
That we may call them so, 

And to their image look afar, 
Through all our wo! 


Blest, that the things they loved on earth 
As relics we may hold, 

That wake sweet thoughts of parted worth 
By springs untold! 


Blest, that a deep and chastening power 
Thuso’er our souls is given, 

If but to bird, or song, or flower, 
Yet all for Heaven. 





Street Curono.rocy 1n New Yorx.—Mancn. 
©..y six inches under water. Rope-ladders sold 
mt auction for crossing the streets. Eight small 
«nildren drowned in front of St Paul’s church; 
the poor little victems fel] out of a sleigh. Large 
pig cut his throat by attempting to swim from 
Wall street to Maiden lane. A fat gentleman fell 
opposite Grace church and slid down the ice to 
the Battery, where, the gate being unfortunately 
open, the struggling sufferer glided through and 
would have been drowned on the outer pavement} 
had not his powerful impulse floated him over, so 
‘that he fell into the bay and saved himself on the 
ice. The street-inspector was observed standing 
by a pile of ice and snow in Beekman street, sev- 
enteen feet nine inches high, with two small men, 
each armed with a pick-axe. A gentlemen re- 
marked that it reminded him of the Englishman 
who once subscribed five pounds toward paying 
off the national debt of Great Britain. 


Sam Patch jumped off Trinity church steeple and 


f 


A pupil of 





came up unharmed. A pleasure yatch, sailing up 
Rector street, was carried down and out to sea by 
the current. Mr Smith, the India-rubber over- 
shoe merchant, retired from business with a for- 
tune of seven mi.Jlions sterling and introduced 
gondolas. Street-inspector lynched. Corporation 
resigned and retired to Sandwich Is!ands, ‘The 
large bridge across Chatham square commenced. 
Swimming taught iu the colleges instead of Greek. 
Whale caught on the platform in front of the City 
hall. Sea serpent thrust his head into Walter 
Bowne’s bedroom. Child born web-footed. Gov- 
ernor Duck elected on account of his appropriate 
name. Mr Astor resigned his hotel and invested 
his capital in boat building. Five beds of oysters 
discovered in the lower corridor of the City hall. 
Lobsters swam into the garret window of a house 
in the swamp. General rise of water. The new 
street inspector escaped from an enraged mob, and 
fled to the Himmaley Mountains, in Asia. Gov- 
ernor Duck drowned. Citizens, in consternation, 
retire in ships and boats to Weehawk heights, 
Second sudden rise of the waters. Judge Swan- 
ton escaped in a fishing smack out of the City hall 
cupola window. Shark swallowed the spire of 
‘Trinity church steeple. City of New York visited 
by a committee, in a diving-bell!!—Mew York 
Mirror. 

Peeler is of the Sam Hyde School, He pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the happy knack of 
beautify and embellishing all plain facts, and 
common place remarks; thus giving them a zest 
and a relish highly pleasing. Facts and incidents 
related by him, seem almost incredible, and but 
for Peeler’s known character for truth-telling, we 
should be inclined to doubt, in many instances. 
Hear his story of an onion: 

He says, he happened to be where there were 
some enormous large turnips, weighing perhaps 
from fourteen to eighteen pounds each. They 
attracted his attention. 

“Do you call them large turnips?” said he to 
the person in attendance. 

‘* Why yes, they are considerable large.” 

“They may be large for turnips,” said our 
hero, ‘but they are nothing to an onion that I 
saw the other day.” 

“Ah, how large was the onion ?” 

“Ol! a monster, it weighed forty pounds !” 

“Forty pounds 2?” 

“Yes! and we took off the layers, and the six- 
teenth layer went completely round a demijohn, 
that held four gallons. 

« What a whapper.” 

“ You dont mean to say that I lie,” says Peeler, 
bristleing up, 

“Oh no, what a whapper of an onion, I meant.” 

The next day he called to rectify a small mis- 
take that he made, which was, that the onion 
weighed sixty pounds, that he had since meas- 
ured the demijohn, sia sound that it contained 
eight gallons instead of four. 








«* What is the matter, uncle Jerry,” said Mr 
as old Jeremiah R was passing by, growling 
most ferociously. Matter,” said the old man, 
stopping short —“why, here, I’ve been luggin 
water all the morning, for Dr C ’3 wife to 
wash with, and what d’ye s’pose I got for it?” 
“Why, I suppose about ninepence,” answered 
Mr . “Ninepence be ! she told me the 
Doctor would pull a tooth for me some time !!” 














— ED 


Harp Ciper.—Why, dear me, Mr Lougswal- 
low, said a good lady, how ean you drink down 
a whole quart of that are dreadfnl hard cider at g 
single drought ? 

As soon as the man could breathe agajn, he 
replied, I beg ; ardon, madam, but upon my soul 
it was so hard J couldn't bite it off. 











THANKFULNESS —“ Mother wants to know as 
how as if you would’nt lend her two sticks of 
wood 2” “Yes, there are a couple of logs— you 
didn’t return the last. “No—and I won’t take 


them ’ere without you split em !” 











WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. = 

600 Ibs. very fine White Dutch Clover, (free from foul 
seed) just received from Holland, and for sale by GEO. ¢, 
BARRETT. Feb. 3. 
he Pent WA NTED TO HIRE. ae 

A Farm of about 100 acres suitable for tillage, pasturage, 
&c. is wanted for aterm of years — to be situated within 50 
miles from Boston, Apply at this office. 

Feb. 17, 3t 





TO BE LET. 

A Farm, situated in Medford, now oceupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 Acres of Land, ma high state 
of cultivation ; the buildings are commodious aud im good 
repair. Ithas the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail 
Road, and the Middlesex Canal rumning through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic Riv: r, which afford great facilities for trans- 
porting manure, &c. Possession given Ist of April next. 

Atso— A ‘l'an Yard in Charlestown, near Mystic River 
and occupied by the supseribers containing 1000 Vats, with 
all the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business extensively. Connected with the yard isa 
water power sufficient for grinding 2000 Cords Bark per year, 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pump ng, &c, Also, a large 
and very convenieat wharf for landing bark and wood.  Pos- 
session given immediate!y. For further particulars inquire of 

: GILBERT TUFTS. or 
JOSEPH F. TUFTS, at the Yard. 
Charlestown, Jan. 27, 1336. tf. 


AUCTION. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 

To be sold at Public Auction, on Friday, Ist of April next, 
at 2 o’clock P. M. on the premises if not previously disposed 
of at private sale, the FARM lately occupied by Henry 
Jackson, deceased situated on the main road, midway be- 
tween Fitchburg and Leominster. Said Farm contains 76 
acres of Jand, conveniently divided for Mowing and Tillage, 
an orchard, good Pasturage and a valuable Wood-lot, witha 
House, Barn and Wood-shed in good repair. For further 
information, apply to Mr PA'T'CH, near the premises. Con- 
ditions at sale. 

Leominster, March 4, 1836. 

25,000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 

The Subscriber will engage, if applied for goon, a part or 
whole of the above number of White Mulberry ‘Trees, very 
thrifty and in good order, to be delivered in the spring. 

Feb. 3 G. C. BARRETT. 





By order of the Executor. 
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